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The AERT Journal @ December, 1956 


A Merger for 
Educational 


Broadcasting 


The National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters and the Association for Education by Radio- 
Television were merged at the annual conventions of 
both associations in Atlanta on October 17, 1956. 
Formal merger followed actions taken by both as- 
sociations meeting in convention. 

Thus, NAEB assumes all of the obligations and 
responsibilities of both memberships in carrying for- 
ward the interests of all of us in the use of radio and 
television for education. 

NAEB memberships now include those for non- 
commercial radio and television stations (Actives), 
for radio and television production centers ( Asso- 
ciates), for organizations interested in the promotion 
of educational broadcasting ( Affiliates), for individ- 
uals interested in utilization and promotion of educa- 
tional radio and television (Individual), and for in- 
dividuals or organizations wishing to give financial 
support to NAEB efforts (Sustaining), and Honor- 
ary memberships for those selected for distinctive 
contributions to educational broadcasting. 

Specifically, the merger means for former AERT 
members that (1) all are now individual members 
of NAEB; (2) dues paid to AERT will be honored 
by NAEB, with full credit; (3) the JOURNAL will 


be continued: (4) NAEB will have a Utilization Com- 





mittee as one of its standing committees; (5) the 
Utilization and Evaluation Day (known as AERT ) 
will be continued as TERT; and (6) individuals will 
be represented on the NAEB Board of Directors by a 
director-at-large, elected by Individual Members ol 
NAEB. 

We sincerely believe the merger gives greater 
strength and stature to all of us interested in the use 
of radio and television in education, and urge your 
continued interest and membership in NAEB. 


FRANK E. SCHOOLEY LEO A MARTIN 
President AEB Pa President, AERT 


kITTI. POs 




















Consider Basic Problems 


How far have we come, 


and where are we going? 


Wilk. NEED to consider serious 
ly some of the basic problems of 
educational broadcasting by radio 
and television—some matters of 
professionalism, relationships, suc 
and obligation 


CCSS 


I:ducational broadcasting, we 
must admit, has not been a profes 
and 


many people 


sion: it has been a devoted 


confused pursuit by 
with many motives and many meth 
and 


ods, sometimes no methods at 
all, whose common goal rested in 
the belief that the great potentials 
in electronic sound and sight broad 
for the 
educational improvement of man 


casting must be harnessed 
kind everywhere. 

both 
the problem and the dream which 


Thomas Jefferson posed 
we face if we are to actually be- 


come educational broadcasters 
not merely to remain as _ isolated 
with a handful of 


tubes, or some 


groups—one 


vacuum transis- 
the other in a 


school room bulging with a 40 to 1 


tors and an antenna 
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pupil-teacher ratio, or living in an 
ivory tower not wired for sound or 
sight. 

Mr. 


vreat 


Jefferson, writing of his 


plan for public education, 
said: 

‘I-ducation is here placed under 
the articles of public care, not that 
it would be proposed to take its 


ordinary branches out of the hands 





By RICHARD B. HULL 


Director, Radio and Television 
Broadcasting, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Director, ERTC Field 
Study, 1955-56 





of private enterprise, which man 
ages so much better all the concerns 
to which it is equal; but a public 
institution can alone supply those 
sciences which, though rarely call- 
ed for, are yet com- 
plete the circle, all the parts of 
which contribute to the improve- 


necessary to 





of the country, and some of 


to its preservation.” 


let us put these words of Jeff- 


radio-television context. 
their 


rsonm ina 


their meaning and shrewd 


‘ isdon be ome very ( lear lor 


three decades elements 
cult 


radio 


linportant 
and 
that 


broadcasting 


in American educational 


life have bel ved 


sion 


must, 


in part, “be placed under 


the articles of public care” to which 


lefferson referred. 


They believed that a “public in 


tution could alone supply those 


ciences (or the learning), which 
though rarely called for, are neces 
that 


parts of which contribute to the im- 


ary to complete circle, the 


provement of 


the (republic), and 
ome of them to its preservation,” 
be it Salk vaccine or nuclear fission. 

l-dueators and educational broad- 
casters have fervently, 1f not artic 
ulately, believed in this obligation 
as a self-evident truth in a free soc 


ely 
1¢1 


obvious and has been ob 


since Marconi first spanned 


\tlantic with a wireless signal 


1) lorest’s vacuum tube 


down the ava 


upon us 
und and sight stimulat 
\¢ nove 


| 


ling nad a 


encounter, that 


more important 
and more difficult duty than enter 
taining its publics and selling wares 


a sterner and more difficult duty 
than providing them with capsule 
reports of the day’s happen 
and a deeper obligation than 

obligation of public service pro 
vrams, does 


as superbly as it now 


these things. 


What some educators and some 


educational broadcasters have not 
understood is what Jefferson says 
so clearly (and, we must admit, so 
accurately ) of educators and en 
that it 
proposed to take its ordinary bran 
the hand of 


enterprise which 


trepreneurs, “not would be 


ches out of 


private 
manages 
all... the 
to which it is equal.” 
In 1930, Llewellyn White 


“* American 


SO . much better 
CONncemnNsS 
wrote 
Radio” as a section of 
the l'reedom of the Press report at 
the University of Chicago in which 
he described educational radio 
the “Light that 
l‘ailed.”” White was analyzing the 


broadcasting as 


rise and fall of the 176 educational 
radio stations once on the air in 
this total which had 
been reduced to less than 40 sta- 


country a 


Dr. Richard B. Hull 
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1930. If | ignore the fact 


t many of these stations were 


not really broadcasting stations at 


all but really experiments in physics 
laboratories and electrical engineer- 
ing departments and if I ignore 


the natural resentment I[ have al 
ways had to choke down on hearing 
the phrase, we still have to concede 
that White was essentially correct 
in his analysis that education as an 
institution never really supported 


ucational radio. 
with one 1m 
“light did 


it did not go out—it 


Was correct 


exception the 
con 
it flickered instead of 
for many years. 
that this 
education’s 


had 


explanations. The depression, 


true enough 
decimation of 
of education by radio 


one thing, saw slashes in every 
lucational budget in the country 


The COl 


expanding rapidly and learning the 


mercial radio industry was 


techniques of reaching publics with 


this new medium and grasping out 
ery direction for more outlets, 

Tt VY hich they secured from 
ing or the naive hands of 
icensees. But more 1 
hout 
field. 
excepting 
the 


extension 


pre VIOUS prece 
universities 
the 


institut! 


most 


and 
divi 


general 


found the notion of educat 
he general mass of people off 


This 


true of the privat 


pus a very foreign one, 


as especially 

itions. Columbia ' 
vas reputed to have turned down 
what later becam« 


a tree gitt 
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University 


NBC’s key network station in New 
York. The fact was that in almost 
had 


stations 


these educational 


been 


no instance 
radio accepted as 
major elements in the administra 
their univers 


tive structures of 


ties—the stations were peripheral 
to the main business of the institu 
tion. Most stations by commercial 
standards, and may I add, by any 
standards, not 


were professional 





The early decimation of 
the dream of education by 
radio had many explana- 
tions. 





operations. And with or without 
the 


tions were not prepared to keep 


depression, educational sta 
pace with the capital improvements 
th« 
SUS 


and the technical changes of 


new industry—nor to fight 
tained legal battles before the led 
Radio Commission or its suc 
the FCC. to 


possession of its channel 


eral 


maintain 


Cessor, 


@ IN 1932. at a 
National Advisory Council on Ra 
M. Jansky, a 


consulting 


meeting of the 


dio in Education, C 
Washington 


SOC 


engineer, 
truths. In 1932 


many found them unpalatable, and 


spoke blunt 
even now many find them equally 
so. Speaking of the attrition in ed 
ucational stations Jansky said, ‘ 
insist the 
station 


they 
(educators ) decline of 
been 
attitude of the 


group.” Denying 


the educational has 
the hostile 


commercial 


due to 


this charge, Jansky said further: 





the early educational sta 
tions were developed primarily by 
engineers with very little publicity, 
and education as a whole paid little 
attention to what was going on. 
he pioneer was the engineer and 
not the specialist in education nor 
the educational administrator 
(Commercial organizations were 
quick to realize the value of the 
the public 
inevitable that far-sighted 


would do 


everything in their power ... to 


medium for reaching 

it was 
commercial operators 
improve and strengthen their pos 
The prime reason for the 
ground by the educational 


station is due to the fact that 


ition 


| 
IOsS. OT 


our leading educators have 


never looked upon their .. . sta 


t1ons aS mayor activities 


tated that the ed 


the 


Jansky finally 
ucational station of 
vould have 
lication some of which | quote: 


] [he 


any other 


future 


to meet certain speci 


will not be un 
the 
considered 


station 
department of 
will be 
as and Ope rated a 
of the in 
uch 

2 lhe station will not 
but will 


he opportunity of 


University but 
a mayor activity 


titution and treated as 
seck 


ial privilege welcome 


| 
competing for 
an audience and public interest with 
the very best the commercial sta 
tion has to offer 


4) Phe 


reaction to its broadcasting 


station will study pub 


} ) The station will take an act 


ve part in the life of its commun 


ity 
Phos 


nize the responsibilities, possibilities 


in charge will recog 


and limitations of radio as an aud 
this will be of 
primary not secondary importance 
(They will learn how to value it) 
6) The 


from obligations which 


lence medium 


shrink 
author- 
ized regulatory authorities may 


station will not 


impose upon it (even if this means ) 
60 hours per 52 weeks a 
vear. (The Federal Radio Commis 
the FCC) 


week, 


SION OT} 
7 The station will not be pov 

stricken. 

In 1933, Dr. FF. H 

\ssociate at 


erty 
Lumley, Re 
Ohio State 
University prepared a paper on the 
‘Needs of Iducational 


r 1 
scarcn 


Broadcast- 
ing.’ He set forth conditions which 
he felt the further 
development of radio as an educa 


handicapped 
tional medium. | will mention sey 


lac k 


Lack of balance and approp 


of adequate publicity 





The conditions of success 
and failure of 1930 still ap- 
ply to radio and TV. 





riateness in educational 


programs 
(In other words, no program struct 
ure or design). 


3) Lack of syndicated educat 


ional features, available either by 

wire transmission. or 

( \ 
V0) 


recording 
network or program 
the 1930's 


conditions for 


center ) 
If in were the 
they 
describe the circumstances of 


these 
also 
fail 
ure. The conditions in my opinion, 


still apply equally to radio, to tele 


success 
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and whatever else General 


IS10ON, 


Sarnoff or the Russians may in 


a mass medium. 
Now | have spoken of the “light 
that failed.” What about the light 
t] 


+ 


lal 


vent in way oO! 


not only continued to flicker 
but burst into positive incande- 
April 14, 1952 when the 


ommittee on 


scence on 
Joint | kducational 
elevision announced that the FCC 
had 242 


nels for education. 


reserved television chan- 
Who 


keepers of the hearth and who were 
the fire tenders? How did a flicker 


were the 


become Fr 


a flame 


@ IN 


his useful 


1926, writes Harold Hill in 
History of the NAEB, 
a group of educators at the annual 
national radio conference in Wash- 
ington, called by Secretary Herbert 
formed the ACUBS, the 
Association of College and Univer 


| 1oo\ Sie 


sity Broadcasters. Its first president 
was Robert Higgy of Ohio State. 
Its dues were $3.00 per institution 


per year. Its first action was to 
assail a conference of state gov 





"The Light That Failed" 
didn't! There are keepers 
of the hearth, tenders of 
the flame. 





ernors at Salt Lake City with de 
mands for the reservation of radio 
channels for education. The ACU 

S also 


sought a central profes 


sional headquarters, a_ national 
program facility and exchange, and 
Washington representation. 


In 1934 in 


UBS changed its constitution, en 


Kansas City, 
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the AC 


larged its membership and assum 
ed its present name, the National 
Association of Educational 
And for more than 3 
through AM, IM, and 
finally TV, the organization has 
stubbornly pursued these same 
objectives 


Bre yad- 
casters, 


decades, 


a central headquarters 
with professional services, a Wash 
ington national 
the 


for education. 


office, a program 


facility, and reservation of 


channels 

The NAEB was not alone in its 
pursuit of educational reservations. 
There National Commit 
tee on Education by Radio. There 
was the 
sustained a 
for 7 
familiar names like the 
Office of the 


Grant Association, 


was the 


foundation 
lfund 
policy 


support from 


Payne which 
national movement 
years, and 
a i-ducation, 
Land College 
the National University [:xtension 
the 
State Universities and many more, 


But the NAEB the 


only educational group actively in 


Association, Association of 


remained 


terested in broadcasting, in owning 
its own stations, and in the day- 
long, week long, year long process 
of actual broadcasting. 

()n October 16, 1950 just before 
the assembled educators were to 
begin their collective assault on the 
ICC for educational TV reserva 
tions, the NAEB president called 
a meeting held in the U. S. Office 
of I:ducation to ask all parties a 
bout to present petitions for edu 
cational T\ 


and 


reservations to form a 
unified front. Al 
were differing and 
contradictory points of view among 


common 


though there 


Continued on page 33 





By JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


uthern Regional I ducation 
Board; Recipient, 1956 Eisen 
] "i Fy l] ci’ ] if f x St lt y 


wer 
and Travel lhroad 


TV's Role in Education 


Two major alternatives 
hold key to the future 


@®@ THE MULTI-BILLION dol- are the personnel, facilities, and 
lar svstem of American higher edu- methods for continuous scientific 
cation, when viewed alongside inquiry into the qualitative educat- 
\merica’s most vigorous and imag ional achievements of institutions 
industries, has done compat and economic efficiency of their 

set up research and management 
development programs on its own Legislatures, alumni, and foun- 


operation, Missing for the moment dations are being asked to provide 
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of money to finance the educational programs equal to 
ansion of higher education. building the economies and cultures 
re is no denying that more of the Middle East and lar East 
ill be needed. in a 20th ( entury Cast 
the prospects for assur 
future development of @ AT STAKE in America today is 
higher education rest on the task of finding adequate goals 
hether the nation has the money and the most effective means of 
do so. The basic question is: operating higher education. To re 
e justified in spending it with spond to these five pressures e> 
he present framework of educa clusively within the present boun 
| purpose and procedure, or aries of our thinking and practice 
other approaches more on content, structure, and process 
ure needs? Neither ed of education is to court national 
laymen shouid be satis disaster. Nor should we assume 
answers to this question, there is or should be any single set 
on dogma or abstract of objectives or operational tech 
sophical concepts for their jus niques that are best. Diversity is 
Now more than ever we one of the strengths of the Ameri 
rationalization” of educa- can system of higher education 
| management effi- 





ire rationaliza 


and university educa Many pressures require 
and process ar rationalization of college 


and university education 
structure and process. 


1970 





ve national mat 

The mood Ot faculty adn Ins 
tration and institutional governing 
boards must embrace research and 
experimentation techniques to 
earch out and test the content, 
process, and. structure of higher 
education equal to the unprecedent 
ed domestic and inte rnational chal 
lenges which we ignore only at our 


dire peril 


It should be emphasized that tra 
extremel ited 1 dition and custom in_ education 
] 


and human resources have a notable heritage and record 


yperate the research and oO! accomplishm«e nt ‘T hey should 


11 





not be 
carded proved 
Nevertheless, the 


that 


condemned per se or dis 


until inadequate. 


future requires 


customary ways of operating 


educational systems be clearly put 
under the spotlight of research to 


measure it continued effective 


ness to accomplish the tasks facing 
American higher institutions with 
the highest 


ness, on the 


educational effective 


one hand, and the 


yreatest economy ot 


manpower, 


facilities, and money, on the other 


hand 


® THIS 


educational 


PROCESS of 


wide open 
experimentation will 
trike many as calling for an “an 
tagonizing re-appraisal” of our ed 
ucational posture for domestic and 


the 


suggest a 


international service. On con 


trary, my purpose is to 
high adventure in professional self 


appraisal by Most ed 


on having 


educators 
icators pric themselve 
orderly minds and complete scien 
titi 


( hosen 
We 


they 


thei 
fields 


propose that 


objectivity in 


ubject matter now 


nerely assume 


the same objectivity and scientific 


earch for evidence on the curr 
ulum 


teaching methods, administra 


11 
| 


and 
institut 


\ proce and 


structure 
financial management of 


Ors 


The educational use of television 


offers a new and dramatic instru 
ment to reckon with in future edu 


cational planning 

Most experimentation with ed 
ucational television to date has been 
shackled to the existing curriculum 
structure schedule for 


and time 


classes. It has also been based on 


the premise of extending the teach- 
er within the traditional concept of 
the professor as a lecturer. The re 
sults of these experiments tell us 
that, in general, students can learn 
subject matter as well from the 
This 


television set as the teacher. 





| suggest a high adven- 
ture in professional self- 
appraisal to be accomplish- 
ed by educators, them- 
selves. 





is greeted as gleeful proof that 
television will cut down on the need 


With equal 


interpreted as 


for classroom teachers. 


logic, this could be 
being evidence that teaching is so 
poor 1n the classroom that television 


as good 


is just 
® TELEVISION FACES 
major alternatives in searching fo 


its place in the educational world 
It can fall into the mold of current 


two 


curriculum and teaching practices 
(or it can put 
in the 


its influence to bear 
larger task of assisting ac 

ademic faculty and administration 
assume a research approach to ed 
institutional 


ucational quality and 


management 


My feeling is that the first al 
ternative promises the most limited 
development of education and tel 
evision’s role in it. The second al 
unlimited 
for educational television develop 


ternative opens vistas 
ment and contribution to the nation 
and world 
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KRENCIHL PROGRAM wiews 
the Arch of Triumph lof 


is LV 


Pari § 


antenna 


from the top of 


pb of Eiffel Tower (right) 


ETV-Radio in France 





By MAGDELEINE PAZ 


Head, Cultural Department, In 
ternational Exchange Division, 
The French Broadcasting Sys 
tem, Paris, France 





es | 


Opportunity 
' 


WELCOME 
to 


this wonderful 


exchange experi 


ences 


to 


to learn from you, and 
contribute to 


l‘rance 


you our own ex 
educa 


tional broadcasting and_ television. 


periences in with 
We are by no means models of 
perfection——and we share with you 


7? 





re to improve and to grow, 


us begin with radio 


l'rance, one thousand hours 


educational radio programs are 
air each year—an 


hours a 


average 


of thre day. Kach morn 


there 1s what vou might 


hour, talks de 


and n 


ing at 4, 


call a “humanities” 


yoted tc ode Tn Cl 


ancient 





Of French adult TV pro- 
grams half can be classi- 


fied as educational. 





vilization, history, literature, the 


arts and (On 
there is 
of the 
the \ 
hall mention 


ruction In 


SCICTICE 
added 


International | 


Saturdays, 
the 
niversity of 
as | RI, which | 


one hour, hour 


known 


hours are 


viven to 
languages, 
there are several hours a 


called 


\\ hi h 


also 
Radio 


actual 


Sorbonne, dur 
literature courses 
the 


Unive rsity of 


trom Faculté 
the 
Sorbonne 
still another 
called Knowledge of 
the 


logic, ethics, 


broadcast 
des Lettres” of 
Paris La 
There is hour a 

Man 
learn- 
esthet- 
meta-physics and psychology. 
And, 


respondence courses for which lis- 


WCCK, 


largely concerned with 


ing processes: 
ics, 
broadcast 


finally, we cor- 


teners enroll in order to have their 
papers corrected. 

To these one thousand hours a 
vear are to be added the programs 
the 
Division, 


We 


thousand hours 


handled by my own division 


International I:x« hange 


Michel 


SIX 


directed by Robida. 


end out some 
each vear to 6] 
the 


some fit 


Ol programming 


countries, and we for 


broadcast in 


arange 
france of 
hundred hours of 


teen programs 


vhidh we receive from foreign 


countries 
wonder, | know, how 
listen to these 
And [| can 


suryey 


You will 


many various pro 
answer: mil 


taken by 


Corre spondence Bu 


grams ? 
lions! A 


Listeners’ 


recent 
our 
reau. places our educational and 
cultural programs second only to 
popular music programs. And, you 
may ask—what kind of people lis 
students, 


the 


ten? The answer 1s 


pro 
arts, 


f¢ SSOTS, 


professionals IN) 





Survey shows our educa- 
tional programs are second 


only to popular music. 





retired business and _ professional 


people, the convalescing at home 
and in hospitals, and a large num- 
ber of call 
might 


what we “provincials” 


and what you call “small 


Millions of Frenchmen find they can’t go wrong 
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EDUCATIONAL 


children in fundamentals of 


VENTION 


Women 


and 


advantagt S 


and courses found in 


Liiok cunt 1 


al ieaSt a 


| 
da urpf?i Ingty 


to 
lit 


if housewn 
programs mean a 


j 


VINGOWS to broad 


like to 
International | 


\ir, ou 


vould return 
nivers 


r Universite 


in France instructs 
afety and accident pre 


TV 


program 


Radiophonique Internationale 
founded in 1949 (on the 
of M. Wladimir Porché, 
(;eneral of 
Irancaise ), 
21 
including 
from the United States. One 
URI 
concrete 
the 


struggle 


initiative 
| ire tor 
Téle 


and today made 


Radiodiffusion 
Vision 
of 


up national radio organiza 


tions 


representatives 
of the 
purposes of has been to deal 


with humanity problems 
of 


disease, 


such as communication 


the 


and against disaster. And 


ideas against 


a second 





purpose, has been to deal with 


the phenomenal evolution which 


is taking place in modern analyt 
lor the 


and 


thinking. revolutions 


} 
Cal 


in industrial scientific devel 


opments, for example, the discov 
eries of relativity, wave mechan 
ics, mutation, and the “‘threshhold” 
theory in biology, have all led to 
equal revolutions in the process of 
This active dis 


thought leads to 





In-school television 
should be less a means of 
culture than an approach 
to all the means. 





cussions by and among some of 


the most eminent savants of. all 


countries, on new approaches to 


new methods of thought 


\ task of such proportions could 


not be undertaken by one country 
had to be the fruit of 


thought, 


alone > a 


common transcending 


frontiers, and rising above all lan 


barriers 


VuaLye 


Ixvery two vears, URI 


holds a 


convention —a meeting of minds, 


in a stimulating atmosphere of re 
search, and the outcome is an out 
line for future program schedules 
\t this point, | would like to men 
helptul 


tion the contributions to 


these conventions of URI made 
friend, 
a” 


the International 


by oul good seymou!l 
that 


Com 


Siegel. Irom know 
Relations 
NAEB 1s 
with URI, 
my hope that the day is not 


far off when the NAEB 


mittee of the 


eager to 
co-operate and it is 
too 


will be in 


a position to take an even more 


active part in 


of URI. 


the exciting work 


® |} COME NOW 
educational 
Of all 


grams, nearly 


to our work in 
television, 
adult T\ 


can be 


Ifrench 
half 
educational——_we 


pro 
classi 
hed as call them 
“culturels.”” This includes not only 
classical and contemporary plays, 
discussions of 
theatre, the 


pro 


but previews and 
books. 


cinema, 


exhibitions, the 


and natural science 
vrams 


We 


le lecasts, 


come now to “in-school” 


beamed to elementary, 
technical schools 


french T\ 


to compete 


secondary and 
\bove all, 


wish 


does not 


with the schools 


It considers itself a supplement to 
their work and, as such, it offers 


a free and permanent documenta 


ry service for teachers—material 





Will they make the ef- 
fort required for under- 
standing, for integration of 
thought? 





illustrative of their courses—given 


at regularly sheduled times. It fur 


nishes original teaching methods, 
through the use of fancy as well 
as fact in the classroom, and makes 
possible a true exploratory peda 


702 
TV in 


children in col 


The use oO! class rooms 


also engages the 


lective activities and encourages 


curiosity about the outside world, 


Continued on page 38 
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EDITORIAL) 


We Face a Problem in Ethics 


® THE AMI 


long insisted 


RICAN people have 
that 


kept free from commercial adver 


their schools be 


tising and other forms of propa 
Are permitted 
to enter the schools with sales mes 


Are 


influence 


ganda advertisers 


for their products? 


permitted to 


sages 
teachers 
their pupils in favor of such things 
as a particular 


product, service, 


political party, or religious de 
Would this 


considered unethical in view of the 


nominations 7 not be 


faith which pupils, in general, have 
what their teachers say 

Schools are only one, although 
one, of 


an extremely important 


contribute 
Both the 
their 


which 
levels 


church 


many agencies 
to education at all 
have 


home and_ the 


parts to play There are also 
which 
tele 


growing In im 


the veral mass media, of 


‘ 


particular, radio and 


have be en 


and influence in recent 


RIceLY the 
when the 
CTs and 


sters. should” ask 


time nas come 


public, especially fath 


mothers of school 


young 
such searching 
questions as 


\re 


educ ated by 


listeners and viewers being 


radio and _ television 


programs 


Are the 


being observed in 


same ethical standards 


such programs 


as are expected of our 


public 
schools ? 
Are 


minor 


these two media of such 


influence as to justify a 
complete disregard of ethical con 
siderations ? 


the 
above questions somewhat disturb 
let’s the 
it ethical for the president of a unt 


lf we find our answers to 


look at situation. Is 


ing, 
versity, in addressing the members 
of his student body, to urge them 
brand of 


to purchase a_ certain 


soap or cigarettes’ Is there any 


difference if a famous singer, In 
with 


appearance, 


radio or. televi 
the 
> A commen 


zoo?’ A 


An orchestra direc 


connection 


sion does same 
(Ora newscaster 


The head of a 


thing ? 
ato! fam 
ous comedian 7 
tor? A distinguished actor? Are not 
attempting to 


all, in so doing, 


transfer the confidence which thei 


listeners or viewers have in their 


professional talents to the product, 
service, Or view 


yoint of repre 
| I 


sented by the commercial ? 
® is IT NOT that, in the 
long run, the public, especially an 


true 


aroused public, gets when it really 


Continue d on page 49 
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Public relations 
in the radio and 


TV. framework 


a. aa 


the convention program, is what 


listed on 


the group-dynamic people might call 
an open-ended one. This being the 
case, I'd like to make a few chang 
in it. lirst off, I’d like to change 
the title. Instead of calling it ‘“Ed- 
ucational 


the PR 


submit as a 


radio and television in 
framework,” I’d like to 
title, this one: 


We'll never have a horse again!” 


new 
I'll explain it, | hope, a little furth- 
er on 

Then, I'd like 


rection of 


to change the di- 
the thing and considet 
the question of public relations in 
the radio and television framework 
than vice 

deal 


points ot 


rathe1 versa. In doing so, 
with the subject 
view — from 
what might be called the you-eye 
l'rom 
| take it that public 
relations for educational radio and 


rV is an 


In at 


and the me-eve-view. 


ViICcW 
your standpoint, 
item oft 


some concer. 


least some respects, my 1n- 
terest centers around public rela- 
tions through educational radio and 
might 
say parenthetically, it seems to me 
he key 


L hese 


television. In either case, | 


word 1S education 
days anv 


ith the tas} 


We'll Never 


lic relations, in whatever frame- 
himself in a 


curious position. As he 


work, usually finds 
plans, he 
discovers the necessity of spending 
a considerable time explaining what 
public not before he 


can launch any very profitable dis- 


relations is 


cussion of what it is and does, and 
how. 

And so, | find my thoughts tak- 
ing off from the negative polarity 
of statements like these: 
lations is not press agentry. Public 


Public re- 


relations is not free 


Public 


toring. 


advertising. 
witch doc- 


Public relations is not toot- 


relations 1s not 


ing our own horn loud enough 
to cover up the clamor of our short- 
Public not 


formula, a royal road to 


comings relations is 
a mMaLic 
SUCCESS, 


Public 


tual 


satisfaction or popularity. 
intellec 
can 


relations is not an 


deodorant which mean 


, poof, there goes 


perspiration.” 
the 
ingredients of good public relations ! 


Perspiration is one of main 


® | SHOULD like to take a min 

or so to sketch in just a bit 
of framework for our subject mat- 
might, in academic 


terminology, call a 


tet what we 
pre-requisite 


two 


idea or 





Have a Horse 


Idi a one 


terious, recondite or mystical about 


There is nothing mys 


the practice of public relations. The 


things we do under this label are 


as simple, as defensible and as sub- 
ject to quantitative and qualitative 
analysis as any of the management 
techniques we use 


0 The 


practice t the 





By BRADFORD D. ANSLEY 


President, ( allege 
Public Relations Association; 
Director of Development, Em 


wry University, Atlanta 


American 





techniques of public 
which, waved 


and to the 


wand 


») magi 


in the proper manner 


accompaniment of proper incanta 


will lead to the 


all your problems, be 


tions, instantaneous 


lution of 


they business or educational. 


Idea three: There is really noth 
about public rela 
Only the | 


call the 


term 
“cult the 
r recent vintage 


rse. that publi 


relations offer 


and, maybe, 


YTaVv 


Again! 


have 
What 


we do about the relations we have, 


relations are something we 


whether we like it or not! 


or how we extend and modify them 
differs only in the availability of 


new tools and techniques from 


what wise men, in the name of wis 
dom and good business, have al 
them. The 


maker in the far-off era 


ways done about first 


stone axe 
of the cave-man had public rela 
tions and he prospered as an 


axe merchant or went back to din 
osaur-hunting as he practiced tech 
which resulted 


niques in quality 


products, satisfied customers and 


a generally respectful attitude on 
the part of the other denizens of 
his particular cave 
It would be useless to 
however, that matters were simpler 
days. It 
the twentieth to develop 


the labels the 


plicated concepts which now make 


deny, 


n those remained for 
century 
and construct com 
up what is becoming a fairly re 


ognizable discipline. 


® WHY) 


not hard to 


Well, the 


discern. 


reasons are 
(Jur concern 
has grown out 


which have 


for public relations 


ot the changes taken 





in the last cen- 
it or not, we 
been forced to a realization 
fact that the old philosophy 
veat emptor” the publi 
damned,” just won’t work any 
The tempo of our world 
increased enormously, and yet 


consistant hrinking physi 


While the numbers of our 


ng the dis 


sf parate d and 


1 
almost 


disap 


drive 


vening | 

in Seat 

Oon bve 
of jet 

a Ee Bradford D. Ansley 
Yorl 


complexity of our rd sional men and 


+1 
ne 


emergence “act in stereotypes in 


relations here those groups are involved 


| think, The growth of group identifi 
ve been ition and the corresponding strat 
during th f individual reaction have 
generations have been major factors in the increas 
More than at any vareness, over the past four 
people are the importance of the 
( of the function \s it 

their own e difficult for peo 
a completely ring backgrounds to 
ability to and know about each 
‘engineer” knowing” has become 
popular important. Out of this 
and this urgency came 

process, particularly in A t rst. recognition of the ne 
a, has been accelerated by the SSILS r one group to tell others 


ncreasing emphasis upon group = @#boUul itself 
activity, group identification, group \ Irst the most important 


thinking. Often unconsciously, we hing was the mastery of the tech 


tend to put labels on ourselves as communication and 


businessmen, union men, farmers a major aspect of pub 
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} 


reiations activity 


the 
carly practitioners in the field was 


ous Ty Le 


One of 


¢ tal one of his 


Standard Ol. 


contribution lay in 


early clients was 
Lee chief 
convincing these early experiment 
rs that the public could no longer 


© damned but be told, 


veloping ways of 


t must now 


and in de doing 


the telling. 


. 3 | \ 
\ 


public 


DiEVIELOPING, 


ee: ; 
relations has come 


howe Ves, 
to include 
a 2Treal 


many functions besides the 


relatively simple matter of tell 


ing about some one or some group. 
Publi 


ith telling an 


relations has also to do 
what 


helps the 


institution 


organization 


Mele rs 


think of it; it 
organization o1 deter 
further 
contrib 


mine policies which will 


its bast while 


purposes 
uting to the development of good 
vill; it plans ways and means of 
winning, 


that 


de Se rving and 


holding 
and it carries on 


designed to 


good W ill . 
activilies 


the 


win it. In 
process of doing these things, 
obviously, it encompasses a great 
many functions, processes and tech 


miques 


(Ine more general comment may 
ot be entirely out of 


best 


order. It 
iS tn the 
of public 


action program 
world 
seen cannot permanently or 
even for bad 
product. President Lincoln put it 
this You fool all the 
people all the time. The moral is 
simple 


relations the has 
CVE! 
very 


long, sell a 


way: can’t 


good public relations be- 
gins with a good product. In the 
case of educational institutions 
this means good objectives, sound- 


December 1956 


ly conceived and conscientiously 


pursued; it means good policies, 


openly arrived at, which have the 


welfare of students, faculty, staff 
and community as their purpose; 
it means a determination to op 
ate our institutions for the 
benefit of the 


the 


many and not sim 


ply for convenience 
the 
and it means a willingness to have 
the 


education 


comfort, 


or aggrandizement of few; 


many partners in enterprise 


of democratic part 
ners like students and teachers and 
parents and alumni and neighbors, 


whose ideas may be troublesome 


sometimes and 


time-consuming 
but whose support and enthusiasm 
vill come when 


only they 


truly partners and not simply bene 


are 


ficiaries. 


Let me make a few observations 
about the relevance which, it seems 
to me, public relations concepts 
have to educational radio and tele 
the future. 


\s | understand the future in your 


vision as it looks to 





No amount of clever di- 
rection, skillful program- 
ming or slick production 


can disquise an inferior pro- 
duct. 





field, must plan to deal with 
two types of audiences 


you 
we might 
call them consumers of your prod 
uct—-the captive, or pre-committed 
audience and the 
petitive audience. 
poor 


casual or 
These 
better 


com 
may be 
will 


definitions ones 





What I have in mind 
are the curricular, the specifically 


occur to vou. 


pedagogical uses of media, 
called their 


applications. In 


your 


and what might be 


general culture 
either case, of course, something 
has to happen to make the exper- 





Good PR for education- 
al institutions means good 
objectives, soundly con- 
ceived, conscientiously pur- 
sued; .. 





lence an lor ed- 
a positive, dynamic pro 
This 


is its distinguishing difference from 


educational one. 
ucalion 


and 


Cess not a passive one 
pure entertainment. This, obvious- 
ly, doesn’t mean that an entertain- 
ment program cannot be educa- 
that pro- 
should not be entertaining. 


But it does imply the interaction 


tional, nor educational 


YTals 
whose aim is 


of controll d forces S 


to make something happen. Let’s 
that, of the 


audiences | 


assume 


two types of 
have mentioned, one 
to your min 
the 


suspiciously to see 


has agreed to submit 


istrations, whereas other 1s 


vaiting what 
your pitch is going to be. I would 


like to 
with this 


concern myself chiefly 


second group. 
® IN ATTEMPTING to 
educational 


to the 


relate 


radio and_ television 


mass audience, it seems to 
the alternatives are relatively 


simple. You can either create new 


audiences, or you can take a share 
of present audiences. Actually, 
these are opposite sides of the 
very real sense, 
because, once you have created a 
new audience, you must hold it 
against the blandishments of your 
competitors. 

What public relations to 
say about this challenge to win and 
hold an 


same coin, in a 


has 
audience in competition 
media? Well, I 
think the first thing it has to say is 
that the product you have to sell 
the 
your success. 


with other mass 


will in view, determine 


No amount of clever 


long 


direction, skillful programming or 
slick production can long disguise 
product .It is true, 
however, that your selling will pro- 
duce results only if 
in the 


an inferior 


deliver 
product 
for what- 
reason—than the same thing 
sold by 


and/or it 


you 
market-place a 
which is more attractive 
ever 
being your competition, 
something 
the 


you deliver 


new and different which pur- 





...it means good policies 
openly arrived at, aimed at 
welfare of students, facul- 
ty, staff and community; . . 





chaser can't get from your com 
petitors. 

These two principles of selling 
apply directly to your problem of 
so relating yourselves and your 
media to the public as to build 
a demand for your product and to 
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make that product a useful and 
creative force in our society. 
How, then, do you make the 
same old product more attractive ? 
Maybe we can draw some more 
inferences from the field of selling. 
How do you get sold on one brand 
another ¢ 
filter, or the 
deplorable 
the thrill 


Or why do you 


rather than 
A longer, Micronite 
thrill (stated 


lack of rhetorical grace ) 


of cigarettes 
with a 


of living modern? 


decide upon a particular brand of 
television receiver, even though, as 
|! understand it, there are really 
ICW basic cir 


Blindfolded, 


these day Ss 


very variations of 
ntry’ or a car? 
difficult 


you're lord, 


riding in a 
a Cadillac 


lhe 


hat real, defin 


able need does the product fill and 


ith how much integrity has it 





...it means a determina- 
tion to operate our institu- 
tions for the benefit of the 
many, not a special few;.. 





Ieven though the 
need 


important, as many ad 


unworthy as a 
to feel 
seem to 
for the 
acceptance of a new product or for 


vertising writers 


( Opy 


think, this can be a reason 


the preference of one existent 


product over another. 

Much more basic needs cry out 
to be met in the field—the need 
for light instead of darkness, the 
need for togetherness instead of 


isolation, the need for a_ sharing 


of our common humanity, the need 





.. it means a willingness to 
have students, teacher, 
parents, alumni and neigh- 
bors as working partners. 





for shoring up those invisible but 
which 


tresses support our dignity, 
our courage, our freedom, our very 
existence as 


Cat h 


11¢ pa 


unique individuals, 
created once only in the infin 
reant of history, the need to 
upon the well-springs of 


and inspiration which 


in artesian abundance from 


assive tradition, the constant 
renewed experience of our race. 
Surely there is no lack of human 
human 


fulfilled. of 


eed to pe met oO! 


aspira- 
tion to be desperate 


helped. 


inadequacy is felt 


human inadequacy to be 
[his ense of 
and defined, articulated 


and even 


and 
instinctive 


And 


demanded, on the one hand; 


nd. unconscious, half 
But it 1s there. 


1 
QO! tne othe1 


vou have a tremendous opportun 
full f 


technology and education 


ity to bring the power of 
modern 
philosophy to bear upon it. 


The 


then, must be 


character of our product, 


the basic considera- 


Continued on 


page 4] 





Book Review 


TELEVISION 
ham and Ronald R 
16, Revised ey. oS. 


tion and Welfare 


@ IN PART I of 


, 1 
bookle t, tne 


this 


point out 


excellent 
author that 
a recently a 10 years 
till had to defend its 


tructional utility 


ago radio 


claims to in 
with research evi 


dence of it ability 


J to promote 
learning. In the case of television, 
er, it appears that a substan 
portion of the 


pressure for its 
hoo] 11S¢ COl ny tron 
local trom community 


ice Organizations 


outside 
schools 
uch as par 
from 
This 


support is prob- 


ent-teacher associations, and 


low al 
videspread publi 


professional groups. 
ably an outgrow 
ally high 
lol young 
the 


th of the exception 
appears to hold 
We 


combination 


appeal it 
listeners. 
authors, “‘As a 


aural 


quote 


and visual communications 
make 


to individuals of 


medium, it (television) 


can 


its meanings clear 


even limited background  experi- 


ence,’ 
After 


limitations 


calling attention to some 
which television has as 


this booklet 


teachers who have 


an instructional 
that 


tool, 


points out 


used television programs with their 


class groups report marked im 


vement in and inter 


and better than average reten 


attention 


tion Of program content 


@ IN 


lyz 


PART I] 


the development of 


the authors ana 
the 


use 


IN OUR SCHOOLS by 

Lowdermilk 
Department 
Government 


Franklin Dun 
Bulletin (1952), No 
of Health, Educa- 


Printing Office. 38 


of television programs with relation 
to the First uses were dis- 
programs viewed en- 
voluntarily by the students. 
The second step was planned out- 
of-school viewing on an assigned 
basis \nd finally, there is the 
type of program which is planned 
and produced specifically to meet 


class. 
cussions of 


4+ 1, 
LITeC HY 


a cdefinite class need. 

The authors keep in mind con- 
stantly the role played in commu- 
nications education by radio as well 
as television. They point out the 
great stimulus given educational ra 
dio broadcasting by the opening of 
IM They point out 
that 10 of the major state univer 


frequencies. 


sities are operating their own tele 
vision stations and at least 
en other institutions of higher learn 


a do: 


ing are in advanced stages of plan 
ning. They do not predict how long 


it will be until educational televi- 


sion stations are aS common as 


educational radio stations. “One 
thing is fairly certain, however: the 
trend toward educational television 
broadcasting by school systems and 


colleges is definitely underway.” 


® IN DISCUSSING in Part II] 
the experiments now underway in 
the use of television as an instruc 
tional medium, the authors mention 
that there are some 400 direct teach 
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Ing 


courses now being offered. They 
point to the total teaching demon 
stration which is being carried out 
now at WQOED and the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 


St 


They discuss the 
Television 
ot 
until 
for 


Louis Educational 
Commission 
will 
June of 1957, 
the Advancement 
project 
the 


1S 


Project, results 
be 


when 


which available 
the lund 
of 


terminated. 


not 


Ieducation 
iS They out 
line 


\V hich 


ties of improving instruction at all 


Hagerstown experiment 


a study ot the possibili 


grade levels and in all major curri 
culum areas through systematic and 
VAP 


Secretary flarry 


President 


/ 


functionally-integrated use of closed 


circuit television. The purpose of 
all of these experiments is to as 
certain whether or not, to quote the 

the best 
techniques 
of 


versatile produc 


authors, “By combining 
most effective 
to the science 
with the highly 


tion techniques of 


and 
known teaching 
today’s televi 
sion programming, it will be pos 
sible to provide a richer and more 
rewarding school experience to a 
greater proportion of our young 
people than is otherwise possible 
under present conditions of teacher 
Continued $5 


nag 
On pare 


k:lect 
Skor 


Burton Paulu and Executiv 


nia confer at luncheon 


ee 
6 et 
DA 
PW 
bi 
} 
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THE BRIDGE BETWEEN 


Commercial or educational — 


there need be no fissure 


® \M \k yf 
whos 
reads March 15 


proncey a 


a Droadcasting 


> 


operation birth certificate 


1922 1 a real 
proud member of 

laid the 
for what we 


licensed tO 


‘ Leck 
carly cn 


contingen 


foundation 


1 
stone nave 


today. render 
and the 


have 


comn 


unily 


record how that we never 


trayed too far from our early train 
eight 


tation Was 


; . 
ing l‘or the first 


years ot! 
its life, th strictly 
ustaining \dvertising in 


tabe Te 


any 


form was and there was a 


Puritanical disdain for anyone with 


emerity enough to suggest that the 


thins could make little money. 
\' as done e eight years 
) the vard 


to the license 
good will and 
We had no 
ingredient 
is that no 
The only 
he prem1 
and that be 


W he ) 


he only one 


ence as we look back over the years 
and realize now what could be dons 

ith littl The r 
are valuable for those of us 
who will heed. Irom the 


beginning 


lessons of those 


VYCaT’rs 
only 


ery of the station 





By JOHN M. OUTLER, JR. 
WSB and 
WSB-TV, Chairman of Radio 
Board of NARTR. 


General Manager 





that was almo 
broadcasting 
te awareness of 
yur responsibility to the community 
and an acceptance of the dictun 
the government expected us to 
our public service in the 
] 


education 


agriculture 


beginning days 
tation, when policy was be 
philosophy, ther 


n t] 


iat broadcasting 





could be used advantage by the 
faith 
present 
notion 


church take the solace of 


a9 
{ } 
() LhnOSE 


who could not be 
church The 


rebuffs and quite a 


house. 
et with 
ecclesiastical indignation at 
thought of profaning the pul 


pit with such pagan device as a 


microphone The then pastor of 


Presbyterian Church a 
challenge in the early 
our first year, and 
orning church service 

now in its 34th year. 

been an interesting obser 
tion through these years that we 
been 


importuned numerous 


by church people ot solid 
this 


available for 


franchise 


tanding tO vacate 


ind make this time 
sale to other religious interests. An 
other generation might do so, but 

We are blessed by 


ve are still sent 


In 1926, we 
with educational radio. The owners 
of the 


had our first brush 


station bought and installed 
one of At 
lanta’s 70-odd public schools, white 


1 


and colored. Atlanta 


> art ‘ ? 7 
receiving sets in 


every 


the only 


Was 


ty in the country at that time of 


ising radio as a daily part 


of school activities For a whole 


broadcast an hour 
what 


educational. 


schoo] year We 
each day of was agreed on 
As | look back 
ome questions might be 

to its merit but I recall my 

” me being enthusiastic o1 
own children being enthusiastic Ov 
er it; but I’m afraid that the sim 


ple novelty of radio transcended 


1] ad - 
excellence, Or program ap 


We have 


among the 


reason to believe 


that 
first in the 


\\¢ Were 


broad- 
Line 
communications between our studio 
College of 


country to do educational 


casting on the college level. 


and the \griculture at 
afforded a 
starting in 1924—-for1 
We bore all the 


effort 


the | niversity daily 


hour over 
17 years. expenses 
of this program 

+] 


he program 


except the 
man in Ath 
happened to be the 


who Just 


1 of the pre sident of the College 


We donated 
of the original equipment in the 
studios at the Henry W. 

School of We 


Radio 


and installed much 
radio 
Grady Journalism. 
did the 
and Journalism school at 


University. We 


ame thing for the 
Emory 


have provided in 


John M. Outler, Jr. 





whenever 


| 
tneir services 


were 
indicated 


When the 


announced 


could of help. 


\tlanta public schools 


ntention using radio 


as a teaching ass , | Was our 


privilege 


technical and 


program assistance from the 
and we are still a ready and will 


Start 


ing consultant on any of their op 
erating problems. 

When we 
nebulou 
1948 


labyrinth of 


first began to tread the 
cloud of television in 
into the 


program availability 


feeling our way 


and program responsibility, we 
stablish 
facilities on the campus of the Uni 

to telecast all 


that 


made an offer to « studio 


Calnpus ac 
might be of interest 
tO < audience vet to be created 
Th declined 
hav occasion to believe 


t} 


at reason Was 


and we 
that 
our 


lal the 


Orel Wa 

one 
naive 
football 


campus ac 


(I 

‘1 lizati ] 
rationalization UI 
team 


tivity. 


®@ THROUGH 


have been othe mstances, 


THE vears, there 
and all 


mentioned only because 


been a consi climate 


stent 
and good will between 


] 


ration and l Is 


cooperation and 


interest, 


me torm Ol another, can be 


found in the annals of most of the 


radio stations in the country which 


had origin in the twenties or early 


thirties. What I have related is 
duplicated and, in some instances, 
surpassed in so many places in the 
country that the whole comprises 
a pattern against which certain pre 
dicates can be assessed, and which 
is worth study in facing up to your 
A patent 
much of it can 
and comfortable 
knowledge for both of us that in 
the last quarter century there has 


problems of tomorrow. 
is that 
be background 


conclusion 


been a real community of interest 





Actually, any gulf or fis- 
sure between the educa- 
tional broadcaster and the 
commercial is traced .... 





between the educational institution 


and the commercial broadcaster. 
And I am aware as you are of the 
on both sides. 
both 


broadcaster that too much emphasis 


I have 
educator 


exceptions 
and 


oO sugvest to 


has been and can be placed on 


the exceptions 


| have no answer to a question 
frequently raised as to what hap 
pened to the brave band of educa 
tional broadcasters who started out 
in the early thirties with the bene 
diction of the government and the 
good wishes of the commercial 
that 


and 


bovs. I do know there 


vas an automatic cumulative 
] 


diminution of interest in the com 


mercial ranks whenever the original 
paternity of an educational station 


vas either denied or the orphan 
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on the community door 


a life of shame as an 


with 


step t© live 


educational franchise far less 


st in education than anyone 
area. And I might be 
enough to that the 


has been sometimes ag 


1 


In the 
bold suggest 
situation 
gravated by an uneven competitive 
the 


originally as 


balance where franchise 


granted educational 
the 


for its 


enjoys a tax 
matter of 


advantage in 
making money 
licensee. 

And here | go putting emphasis 
on the exceptions. Actually, any 
gulf or fissure between the educa 
tional broadcaster and the commer 
cial side of the picture 
traced to a joint failure of both 
of us to define objectives and to 


can be 


spell cut the ground rules of co 


operation—which failure was tinc 





. . . to a joint failure of 
both to define objectives 
and to spell out the ground 
rules of cooperation. 





with the 
of fear and greed and jealousy. 
And from the standpoint of the 
commercial broadcaster who wanted 


tured ancient condiments 


to help—complicated by a change 
in the whole atmosphere of radio 
and its sources of programs, plus 
muliplied competition in the pres 
ence of a radio franchise in every 
village and hamlet—some of whom 
got into the business only because 


if appeared to be the shortest route 


December 195¢ 


and a 
l'lorida—like 
the mule, with no pride of ances- 
Not 
the least cause of any lack of co- 
operation the 
been 


Cadillac 
residence in 


to a yacht and a 
vinter 


try and no hope of posterity. 
commercial 


the fairly 
stark fact that in the past six years 


from 
broadcaster has 


or so he has had to alter his entire 
pt rspective and has become a sub- 
law of 


scriber to the first nature 


self preservation. 


No little part of the fissure be 
tween the two systems is created by 
a very patent circumstance some 
times ignored by the educator and 
the 


you gloss 


more frequently 


Any 


it up, any semantics you may apply, 


confused by 
broadcaster. way 
and it comes out the same word 
money. 


® THE SITUATION is vastly 
different from what it was a couple 
We are tied into 
the economics of today with bands 


of decades ago. 


of steel, and profit of some sort 
is essential to our daily life. And 
by profit, I do not mean to imply 
direct money for public service or 
sponsorship of that which must be 
But 
broadcaster 


done within franchise. 


the 


( xpect S 


our 
smart commercial 
and has the right to de 
that program effort 
which goes through his transmitter 
adds to the welfare of 
his operation. The shortest path 
programs and the 
capacity to produce good programs 
is money. The longer path is by 
tune-in and 


mand every 


economic 
between good 
augmented 


respect by a majority of the po- 


tential Kither path will 


increased 


audience 





work, 


Responsibilit for what 


TOHeCS 
a6 


through that transmitter is whollv 


his and cannot be relegated to teach 


preacher, farmer or 


regardl ss of how 


er O1 financier 
well-motivated 
the request may be It is his to 
what shall or shall not 


shibboleth of 


and 


determine 


be included in_ the 
interest conveniencs 


well 


job, how accurate his 


publi 


nece sity “i How he does his 
judgment 


1 


| 
might have been can be adjudi 


cated only wh he applies for a 
his license, and even 


is frequently 
quantitative 


\nd ( ( 


broadcaster is sympathetic and 
wholly cognizant of both responsi- 
ever 
and L. status and 
sensitive to his daily obli- 

In our case—and | quote 
it only as illustration of how we 


bility and opportunity he is 
aware of his P. 
keenly 


gations. 


are tied in to the economic wheel— 
bet- 
ter than $35,000 every week of this 


we have to have assurance of 


year before we can open the doors 
vith any assurance of anything for 
the licensee. And the record is clear 
and open for inspection—we have 
not profited a dollar from any ser 
vice provided which came within 
the concept of public service, Bui 


( cyrytir 


WALDO ABBOT, Director of Sta 
tion WUOM, University of Michi- 
han, is awarded the 1956 NAERB 


itation for distinquished service 


TOURNAITI 





ETV: a Fad or a Find? 


@ IS EDUCATIONAL television 
find ? 

many educators and 
the listening public 
who are convinced that television 
fad. 


that televised education Is econo- 


a fad or a 
There are 
members of 


education is a They believe 


mical unwise because of the 
costs involved in terms of the ser- 
vices rendered. They believe that 
televised education is educationally 
unsound the TV studio 
can never substitute for the class- 
the lack of teacher- 
pupil relations is one of its fatal 
defects. They that tele- 
vised education is psychologically 
unwarranted the educa- 
tional TV cannot match 
the competition of other programs 
with their 


bye Cause 
room—that 
believe 


because 
program 
vast audience appeal, 
with sponsors having the money, 
the acting skills and the “know- 
how” to back them. 

They believe that the teaching 
profession will not support educa- 
tional TV and for many reasons, 
viz: that most teachers are afraid 
of the TV medium, that most 
teachers do not possess the tele- 
vision personality and aptitude 
necessary if television education is 
to be done well, that many teach- 
ers feel that many of them may 


lose their jobs if television educa- 
tion succeeds. 


® THERE ARE many other ed- 
ucators and members of the listen- 
ing public who believe that tele 
vision education is a find, that it is 
the answer to serious educational 
more critical 
student load 
from kindergarten to post-gradu- 
level un- 
dermanned teaching facilities. They 
believe that 


the important 


problems that grow 
by the hour as the 


ate continues to outrun 
televised education 1s 
way of providing us 
full-time, fewer half 
Not that our teach- 
ers are not working full-tune. Our 


with more 


time teachers. 


teachers are harassed, plagued with 
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overwork, long hours, and a multi- 
plicity of duties. What we need are 
the means and methods by which 
we can multiply the teaching capa- 
city of our available staffs, both 
in the amount of teaching and in 





the quality of teaching. How can 
TV help? Here are some of their 
suggestions. 

1) The small voice of the typical 
teacher is confined to the single 
But 
tend his or her voice to many class- 
the That 


teacher time 


classroom. television can ex- 


rooms at same time. 


means saving. 

2) The small voice of the typi- 
cal teacher is heard but once. There 
is no better way to record and re- 
the teacher’s teaching than 
by the use of the kinescope—the 
multiplication method of instruc- 
tion. 


give 


Once prepared and given, 
the instruction may be used over 
and over again. This is teacher ef- 
fort 

3) The small voice of the teach- 
er may be heard only within the 
educational building. But television 
extends the teaching frontiers of 
the school building to the bounda- 
ries of the state and beyond. 


conservation. 


+) Television goes to the home. 
What an immeasurable help this 
might be in easing the pressure of 
too many students in too few class- 
rooms! When the home can become 
an ally of the the 
spread and diversification of teach- 
ing 


schoolroom, 
facilities is increased propor- 
School traffic to the 
schools may be lessened according- 
ly. 


tionately. 


5) For our adult population, TV 
education provides a new incen- 
tive new 
couragement to 


educational en- 
the many who 
want an education but find it dif- 
ficult to return to school. 

6) Most of the small voices of 
the of 
teachers. Television provides the 
means by which the talents of the 
superior teachers may be amplified 
and recorded, both for the teach- 
ing of teachers and of students 


and a 


teachers are those good 


7) Television provides an incen- 
tive to do a superior job of teach- 
ing. Televised teaching is public 
teaching talent. Such 
a display is a challenge and a cau- 
tion to the teacher to give a good 
performance—better, perhaps, than 
he or she might do in the shelter of 
the classroom. 

5) 


relatively 


display of 


Televised education is new, 
untried, a gamble to 
many. But the pioneering instinct 
has always been one of democracy’s 
strongest points. Televised educa- 
tion, at present, is a pioneering en- 
Mistakes will be made; 
out of these will come improve- 
ment. The foreeable future is 
bright for educational TV. The 
long-term look envisions TV_ ed- 
ucation finding a significant and 
valued place in educational pro- 
grams to come. 


deavor. 


A TEACHER affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops. 


Henry Brooks Adams. 
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the petitioners, the result was the 
formation of an ad hoc or tempor- 
ary Joint Committee on Education- 
al Television (later to become the 
JCET) with Keith Tyler of Ohio 


State University selected as its 


chairman. 


Adult 


organization es 


temporary 


The 


l'und for I.ducation 


(an independent 

tablished by the Ford Foundation), 
faith 
for patience (which 


ith singular foresight and 


ana Capacill 


Mir. Jefferson would have admired ) 
as it dealt with 


public care,” 


“education and the 


lent its aid and sup 


port then and unfalteringly ther 
atter to the development of edu 


cational television and radio 


THE 


ements SO 


juncture of 
the NAEB, 


with the cooperation of the Kellogs 


y 
SS 


® OUT Ol 
| 


tnese  ¢ 


loundation in setting up a head 
quarters at the University of [hi 
nois, the Kellogg loundation with 
the NAEB in radio, and the Fund 
for Adult Education with the NA 
I:B in television and 


radio—have 


come some remarkable develop 


ments. I will mention the out 
standing ones: 

l \ 
service nationwide 
2) The 


the Joint 


tape network educational 


Joint Committee, now 
Council on Educational 
Television and the television reser 
vations 


3) The 


mittee for 


National Citizens Com 


Educational Television 


Basic Problems 


Continued from page 9 
4) The 
and Radio Program Center 
5) The 
Education Television Committee 
6) The Pennsylvania State 
University TV meeting, 
which for the first time posed the 


educational Television 


American Council on 


Policy 


mass media problem to senior ed 
ucational administrators 
7) Twenty-three non-commer 


cial educational television stations 
and 4 educationally-owned commer 
cial stations, 8 new stations about 
to go on the air, 8 more about to 
apply and plans in 20 other cities 


8) <A strengthened NA 


I-13 which is able to initiate and de 


vastly 


velop its professional service to 
educational broadcasters through a 
variety of from 
engineering, program 


management consulting 


means, ranging 
seminars to 
and ser- 
vices 

9) The 


whole closed circuit 


development of the 
TV movement 
for educational uses 

There is a temptation to think 
in parallels——to believe that history 
itself exactly—and the 
horrid fear that it might do precise- 
ly that, as we look back at educat 
ional radio and look ahead to edu 
The 
are not quite parallel, 
however, for two reasons 


repeat S 


cational television two cir 


cumstances 


1) <A whole body of experience 
lay behind the educators when the 
NAEB as a broadcasting organi 


zation spearheaded the first steps 





for unity and fiscal support in the 
tele vision 
2) There was 


cational 


reservations 
need for edu- 


which 


educational 


had not 
radio. As 


Skornia 


television 
existed for 


NAEB 


Say S, 


Secretary Harry 
education’s crisis 1s the firm- 
ETV’s We 
were prepared for educational tel 
We were able to lead the 


est basis for growth 
vision 
way 

better OT WOTSE, the 


lor rough 


national framework 
television 
sk t he d 


time of population pressure and an 


outlines of a 


for radio and education 


have now been out in a 


increasing array of problems for 
all levels of education: th 
the 
the 


is not 


~¢ hools. 


colleges and universities, and 


The 


educational 


adult educators 
whether 


television or 


question 
to use 
educational radio in 
the educational crisis—the question 
is Whether or not the personnel and 
the available 
tially available will be 


meet the 


facilities and poten 
uf fick nt to 
In this 


broadcasters 


need in the future 


prospect edudational 


rCCOLNIIZS some basi and se 


problet 


@® WE HAVI 

communication tacill 
ation and the 
more. We 
obligation, widened 
which educators had 
ago. But we 
which 


those 


possibility of h iVviInYg 


have tne am 


and ext 


veal 
major probl 
answered 
ade and 
and 


swered ound 


casting l LO SLICCE 


its ¢ due ational nds 


1) The first problem, how do 
we successfully equate the task of 
broadcasting for adults and out-of- 
the formal- 
the school 
do we re- 
the 
common but separate goals of each 

2) The 


do we 


school children with 


ized day-by-day task of 
and the university; how 


concile in broadcasting terms 


second problem, how 


define and achieve profes 


sional competence? How do we 


achieve a professional status in the 
academic world? 

Isroadcasting defines itself as a 
“intelligence” or 


process in which 





Educational broadcast- 
ers must consider audience 


psychology and sociology. 





“information” is dispersed from 
one to many points where it may, 
or may not. be utilized by general 


or special “free choice” audiences 
out-of-school children 


These 


select a 


of adults o1 
ot all 


1 
listeners 


viewers and 


ages 
program accord 


ing to choice and need and want 
Che educational program competes 
for the 


and attention of this audience 


vith 


time 

The 

iewers are neither compelled nor 

ptive, although hopefully they 
| 


be predetermined. To success 


obtain 


other programs 


audiences under these 


circumstances the educational] 


broadcaster is subject to 


the same 


conditions of audience psychology 


d sociology, although for a dif 


than his commer 


rent purpose, 


counterpart 





Casting, 


and “televised education” 


as opposed to “educational tele 
Such 


distinctions 


\ 


distinctions 


901001 
‘i Oli 


are not 


real they are faulty 
analyses and a defense of method, 
in my opinion. The radio or the 


television tool 


and 
To employ this tool suc 


instrument is a 


which has certain limitations 
virtues. 
cessfully one must match the re 
qu site 


with 
to be 


techniques of the device 


the educational objectives 


maintained 


A real problem 


arises (especially with the emer 


gence of the so-called cir- 


cuit” 


“open 
the facilities shall be 
Often 
should be 


the problem Is part 


Wn how 
shared to achieve both ends. 
one tacility n and 


Here 


ally one of 


lust 
shared 


higher education’s 


understanding secondary and _ ele 


ducational aims and vice 


State doe S not 


This happy 


alwavs result. 


The problem of — professional 


competence and professional status 
in the academic circle is just as 
lhifficult. We are hearing more and 


+ 


more about “broadcast education” 


as opposed to “educational broad- 
Broadeasting for the “free 
audience involves 


choice” prob- 


lems different from those faced in 
the day-by-day job of formal edu 
cation of the and the uni 


versity. The closed circuit install- 


school 


ation for instance is not “free 
broad ast be cause the 


both compe lled and 


same 


choice” 
audiences are 
The psychlogical 
principles and broadcast skills apply 
here 


Captive. 
however, as in the 
free broacast situation if optimum 


audience 


th ey do 


attention and interest are 


? 


sought. This must be a synthesis 
of purposes and methods and not 
other. 


Without this synthesis no effective 


a victory for one or the 


rogram product is possible. Suc- 
| | | 


cessful radio or television broad 


casting, whatever its purpose, or 


whatever its hoped-for audience, 
requires, at the very least, trained 
skills and, at optimum performance, 


SOT} 


e thing considerably more. 


Broadcasting is not a science, but 
the curious and responsible role it 
is forced to role which 
can never exclude the word 
lic’) should the 


standards of education 


assume ta 
“pub 


demand same 


and re 


sponsibilitv already established for 
the professions ot 


medicine and 


law. In a sense, broadcasting stands 
today here 


] 


SLOG 


\merican medicine 
nearly a century 
Sir Wilham Osler 


standards for the 


ago when 
established 
teaching and 

ed'cine at Johns Hop 
versity 


education and the. se 


lementary schools, 1t 
to me, need to merge their 
activities in this broadcast area in- 
to one of mutual, if differentiated 
purposes. As a lay this 
year | have been startled at the ig- 
and 


observer 


norancs 
which 


group 


misunderstanding 


exists between the two 


misunderstanding how- 
found in 


My own 


ever friendly, we have 
our own NAEB 


refe 


ranks. 


rences have been college, not 
public school references, and | orig- 
dif- 
ferences, within NAEB at least, as 
a kind of public relations matter. 


l'rankly, until this year I have not 


inally tended to regard these 





understood the public school and 


its three-fold tasks of college prep- 
aratory work 


titudes 


the education in at 
and skills and citizenship 
for the vast group who will never 
attend college and finally and 
bluntly, the task of keeping unem 
ployables and _ potential juvenile 
delinquents off the street until they 
pass the legal aye of school attend 
and 


university colleagues who attended 


ance. Many of my _ college 





Many college people, 
remembering their high 


school days, think only of 
those students who will go 
to college. 





high school 20 and 30 years 
think only of the students who will 
attend the ivied halls 
ory, like mine, is one of a prepar 
high 
exist Some years 


We 


education—an 


avo 
Their mem 


atory school which ceased to 


avo. 


have a crisis in American 


enrollment and tea 


cher crisis—of numbers in our 


schools and colleges. It has been 


amply described, and | will not 
labor the point. 

demands and re 
part of the 


Apart from the questions 


he numerical 
quirements only pose 
problem 
of how we handle the problem in 
terms of buildings and equipment 
and personnel there are the more 


important questions of how we 


help the student and how we help 
ourselves to understand and deal 
with the East-West problem, (when 
some educated or 


are saying ‘get 


learn to speak Russian”) the pop 


ulation shift which will bring us 
more of the very old and the very 
young, all elements of which will 
have to be served by about the 
same labor force we now have, and 
with automation which inevitably 
will be called on to fill the man 
power fap 
perhaps a 3-day work week. How 
do we impart and maintain the 
economic and _— spiritual 


with our new leisure. 


heritage 
which have made us a great people / 

It seems inevitable that we shall 
to call upon 
every skill, every device and in 
method which 
will make the processes of educa 


have every resource, 


tention, every new 
tion more efficient and more mean 
ingful for all people. It seems in 
evitable that 
increasingly the film, the transcrip 


we shall have to use 


tion, the audio tape, the kinescope 
and the video tape, the I'M station, 
the AM station, the closed and the 
open circuit, and the television 
station whether it be CHI or VHE 
And we 


that these are technological tools to 


shall have to recognize 


help accomplish a process, not ends 
in themselves, and meaningless un 
less professionally used. To me the 
ultimate absurdity is the intramur 
al and jurisdictional warfare | have 


seen in educational circles on all 


levels and in communities, be 


tween the advocates of audio tape 
as opposed to radio broadcast sta 


tions—the quarrel between users 


of the film and the television screen 


who advocate one against the 


other (when the film is content 


and television a vehicle). These 
are technological devices designed 


to carry intelligence. The problem 
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is what intelligences, what messa 
ges, what content, they shall carry 
and to whom and how often, not 
The “me 
sage to Garcia” can go by foot, by 


the devices themselves. 


horse, on a slow boat, or by air 
plane. You can address letters by 
hand or put them through an ad 
dressograph machine. The problem 
in choice is one of speed and num 
bers and costs against demand. The 
content is still another problem. 


® AS WE NOW look to 
row let us think once more of the 
early days of NAEKB—the NAEB 


as a broadcasting group. Let me 


tomor 


suggest that the apparent parallel 
between educational broadcasting 
today and yesterday is far from ex 
act, and the nature of the progress 
can be underestimated unless it is 
re-examined carefully. 

and edu 
cational radio today stand in a far 


different posture than in the deso 


educational television 





Educational broadcast- 


ing is in a far different pos- 


the 30's. 


ture than in 





late days of the 30’s. And 


for two 
reasons 
] Radio 


Vision 


and tele 


recognized 


especially 


have now been 


by education as unique and won- 
derful tools with the power to jump 
over geographical barriers in an in 
stant and to accurately reproduce 
for many what previously could 
only be available for a few. 

2) The with 


educational crisis 


its mass demand on the resources 


of education—not only for the in- 
school child and the in-college stu 
dent, but adults of all 


levels, potentials 


{o Tr 
and 
these tools. 


ages, 


must use 


In this new era, the foundations, 
notably the Kellogg loundation in 
the Adult Edu 
cation in and radio, 
staked out 
for the broad aspects of 


radio ; lund for 
television 
which first saw and 
support 
the problem, and especially adult 
education; the the Ad 
vancement of which 


fast followed suit with support for 


lund for 


I.ducation 


exploration of public school, college, 
and university teaching problems, 
including television; and now the 
lord 


ten the new progress in educational 


loundation, have underwrit 


communications we are witnessing. 


l‘inally we must understand the 
real implications of our obligation 
as educational broadcasters—and 
that most of 
the people in this nation, after they 


remember eternally 


leave the classroom or the campus, 
and all of the people who have not 
or do not have either opportunity 
to attend either, derive their “pic 
tures of the their ideas 
of what is true and untrue and im 


world” 


portant from motion pictures, from 
and 
most of all from radio and televis 


magazines and newspapers, 
ion. As Walter Lippman once said 
“people act on what they believe to 
be true.” Therefore, what will our 

What will be 
truth: What 
educational broad 
casters do about it? It seems to me 


people see and hear? 
their concept of 


should we as 


it is our clear duty and privilege. 





ETV in France 


ankind. lor 
leads te 
and sensi 
\t the mo 
1 | 
SCNOOIS Nl Val 
iT¢ equi yped 
rT ao 


1 


pro 
upervised by 
ot 

the air. 

Lo 
school in 
Paris, to 


these 


states 


11 
it 
I 


lustrat mi: of 
prograt N roze 
program a 

cheduled play 

chil 


with 


date, and spur the 
dren’s connection 


the subject to b red, A 


ma4©ry 


cunosity 
sum 


and 


posted 


( on one 





lf we are not careful, we 
may help to plunge this 
generation into intellectual 
inertia, 





point or another. Then they 


rgan 


ize a team, with = a_ responsible 


leader. The team goes over the 


documents | placed at their 


dispo al bool 


reproductions, 


carefully indexed cards 


photos, 


In other words, the pupils 


know something about the subject 
in advance 


Following the program, each 


‘'s his own brief sum 


mMlawry special note-book. The 
summary, illustrated 


with «draw 


ings, represents a combination of 


knowledge acquired both from the 
preparation for the telecast and 
from the program itself 
@® THAT is the way that par 
ticular teacher makes use of in 
Others 
methods. In 
addition, 


1 
| 
! 


school” telecasts. use dif 


ferent any event, in 


each teacher fills in 
sheet 
the In-School 


| rench 


Mn LWo 


‘valuation which 1s sent 
Department 
This shee 


sections: the 


‘Television. 
first is de 
students’ unmodified 


voted to the 
reactions, the second 1s 
for th 

The 


tions as: (] 


reserved 
teacher’s comments 
such 
What was the most 
interesting part of the 
(2) What did we 


} 


, 11 
Would We Ike 


students answer ques 
program - 
What 
seen on the 
(4) Drtd = this 
feel there is 
like to do? If 
filled in by 


covers his opinions on 


1 , > 
carn (9) 
to have 
program 


something 


section 
1 
teacnel 


subject of the telecast, the struc 


ture of the program, the use made 


of the and its influence 


program 


on a specific class, as well as his 


general comments and suggestions. 


These evaluation sheets 


are sent 





to isual Cente vhere 


Audio-\ 


made 


the “2 
and detailed re 
ype 


class-room 


urvevVvs af&¢ 


4 


search 1s done on the of film 


shown in the and on 


the reactions it 


created. 
it i 


th: 


] 
Cl 


feel 


the 


the 


DY 


V S 


ferring 


trans 
the 


the 
ine 


not 


1 


i 


ass-room to stu 


dio. Tr class 


4 


( HRIST VA ) 
lrencl / 


IV 


nality, Jacque 


part, trench 
| 
, 


Hl 


} } 


pe 


room, that efficient use can be made 
of tele 


( 


“in-school” broadcasts 
Th 
teaching, 


1 
mis 


iC] 


or 


ast S new method of 


a 
vhich presents new prob 
1 the to these 
still in the experiment 
At the 
in-school” 


an olution 
problems 
al 


Stage time, 


present 
} 


rench telecasting 





wants, above all, to establish a per- 
the 
and to determine 


which TV can 


pedigogical 


nanent contact with teachers 
the 


make an 


and pupils, 

reas 1 
original contribution. 
In hort. 


in the minds of those 


vho direct and produce it, “in 
1 
should 
B4.4 > P ™ 7 
culture than an approach 


The 


the questioning 


choo] ’ tele vision 


be less a 
Can Ol 


to all the means. tone is pet 


sonal and direct; 
is provocative rather than pedantic ; 
the effort is to create productive 


curiosity and encourage creative 
action 
l‘inally, one of its major roles 
is to prepare teachers 
the child the viewer, to 
bear in mind that, tomorrow, TV 


VM il] be 


tural 


to see in 
future 


a powerful source of cul- 
the child 
learns how to choose the programs 
will enrich 
@® SOMETIMES, 


worked, as | 


information—1if 


which most him. 


when you have 
have, in the domain 


I‘rance, call ‘“‘cul- 


held 


years, working 


of what we, in 


ture’—-I’ve been in the for 


the past twenty 
through books, 
and T\ 
just what, in the last analysis, cul 
' 


newspapers, radio 


you end up wondering 
ture 1S 
Edouard 
Herriot, both a politician and an 
“Cul- 
ture is what is left when you have 
forgotten first 
glance, this is merely an epigram. 
put, if think 
realize it 
truth 


A great l'renchman, 


eminent scholar, has said: 


everything.” At 


you about it, you 


expresses a profound 


Before concluding this summary, 
| would like to express some 
thoughts on the deeper implications 


{0 


which face all of us who are work 
ing in this field. 

There was a time when the oral 
tradition, musical or mimed, was 
the sole medium of popular culture 
W riting 


princes, 


was the prerogative of 
clergy or a special caste. 
That prerogative was abolished by 
Gutenberg, and the printed word 
superseded the spoken and visual 
means of communication. 

Now, once again, the spoken and 
visual word revive, through radio 
and television, the same needs that 
generated bards and troubadours, 
the and 

Whether we 


by we” J 


sacred profane dancers. 


like it or 


mean 


not, and 
’ everyone who 
uses the radio and TV media wher 
ever they may be in the world 

our undertaking in this great hu 
man adventure is a risky one. If 
we are not careful, we may help 
to plunge this generation into intel 
lectual inertia because we may be 
illusion of 
only an illusion of under 


giving them only an 
knowing, 
standing. Are we not in danger 
of closing the road of thought to 
those who, reading less and _ less, 
thumb illustrated 


zines 


through maga 


more and more, as they 
switch from one radio or TV pro 
gram to another? 

Oh can have the world 
march by before their eyes but 


will it be a order 


yes, we 


revelation? In 
that everything we bring to them 
may be revealed to them, they 
must participate; but do they par- 
ticipate? Are they looking with 
out seeing? Listening without hear- 
ing? Will they make the effort 
required for understanding, for 
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integration of thought? Will zw: 
know how 


| do 


to ask them to? 


not wish to close without 


xpresing our appreciation for the 


itation which 


the NAEB so gra 
RTI* at the 
which — proudly 
in Paris. It 
the little 


awarded last 


7 
iously 
‘onvention—and 
y office in 


incentive fo1 


4 


ion in your planning and dream 
This 
will be hammered out on the anvil 
of production, fired 


ing and creating charactet 


beaten 
Miss 


each 


and 
and tempered to meet what 
called “the 


most quiet 


Barrett level of 


day’s need.” Clearly, 
this means quality of purpose and 
of execution. Not that quality which 
the 


ster on the next corner, not qual 


COKS 


only to out-shout huck 


ity which seeks by relentless imi 


tation to ride the coat-tails of ev 
successful formu 


which 


and 


ry momentarily 
5 | 


a, not quality seeks to sub 


stitute quantity repetition and 


cle ver 


production techniques for 


the hard, demanding task of crea 


ve integrity. No, the quality | 


speak of will stem from a _ will 


ingness to cut mercilessly to the 


heart of our mission as educators, 
an insistence upon clear definitions 
of what it is we are trying to do, 
and a stubborn determination to 
stick to that refusing to be 
lured into those attractive by-paths 
which will inevitably a 
way from the main task and dilute 


job 


lead us 


who 
enthusiasm—on_ the 
the And, if 


their striving efforts interest 


group of men and women 


work with 


other side of ocean 


you, 
we will welcome 


your reactions, 


your suggestions criti 
‘| hey 
will 


love 


and your 
will be fruitful, 
fall on minds and hearts 


cisms tor 
1 
they 


who vou! 


No More Horses 


] 


Continued 4 


from page 23 
our concentration upon it. 

The second factor 
to me to 


which seems 


have relevance to your 
for 
your product may seem to be at 
variance with what I have already 
said. I do think it is. This 
factor, to borrow again the termin 


work in securing acceptance 


not 


ology of business, might be called 
merchandising, or packaging. | 
think I can express my convictions 
at this point in a sentence. Having 
defined clearly our educational pur 
poses and dedicated ourselves with 
unswerving devotion to them, we 
must accept an obligation for tech 
nical reminded, 
as I think of your problem in this 
regard 


competence. | am 


of a conviction which is 


growing in educational circles about 
higher education in the South a 
lor 


particular concern of mine. 


many years, we in Southern educa 
tion have tended to appraise our 
selves and measure our progress 
against the inadequate standard of 
our own neighborhood. We have 
talked of ourselves as being “‘among 


the best in the South,” or “one of 





IS THI 


don't kno 


le 


one ot 


the people 


( 


{ 
Al 


onal radio < 


] { 
Tt () 


it 21 


tandard 


ducation: 


nothing 


lo. 


ling 


CO?! 


] 


ind 


VAY 


rice po 1 


ot 


1 


ational 


d to be judged 


nparison with a 
ghbors, but are 


avalin the 
nation and 


Are 


for vou? 

e the feeling 
runctions of 
vay in edu 
vision may 
establish 
creation of 
and a¢ 

of new 

and the 

the whol 


You mus 
technical 
vn ranks 
A pe rfe 
progran 


said earlhiet 


i progran 


1 1 1 
Vnict ou nave no 


4 


sinc My pur 


your own words 


emphasize, in terms 


i. . ¢ 
relations program, 


yy 


gh-quality pro 


duct ist meet the highest merch 


aucising standards when it is placed 
m the counter and offered for sale 
Because it 1s in competition, and it 
will sell only if it meets the chal 
lenge of competition at every point. 
If we are indeed educators as well 
as broadcasters, our own methods 
of learning ought to be helpful to 
u \nd this is where my tith 
comes in \ friend of mine who is 
responsible for the production of 


educational television programs 


certain town in Texas was des 
bing the vicissitudes of his worl 
ticularly at the beginning \nd 
told of a wonderful prograi 

a he had which involved bring 

gy a cowboy into the = studio 
horse and all. All went well, Bill 
told us, during rehearsal. The hors« 
was beautiful and possessed of 
vreat stage presence \las, on the 
night of the broadcast, his eques 
trian aplomb was shattered by the 
pace of the actual program and un 
alloyed disaster was the result 


| ] 


Bill didn’t VD) into the biologica 
details and I won't either. I wil 


1 
| 
1 
i 





What real, definable 
need does the product fill, 
and with how much integ- 
rity has it been designed? 





eXpressiol 
of prineipl One thing we learn 
ed-——we'll never use a horse again!” 
| rather imagine there are many 
horses which we ought not to use 
avain And | make bold to pre 
dict that the success of our efforts 


ill depend, to some extent, upon 





to 
uality and the flavor 


which our 


old 


yk tor 


a lot of rrol it represents 


ire and lo« people ot the qd 


and programming f education must be kept unmar- 


ire for institutional ag 
en have 


it 


these n 
And 


© re flect, 


ted 


blic 


Val as 


ls about pu arred, must 


ucational broad as a great 


those 
will 


strengthen, not 


ass persuasion, 


in the long view 


and 


education as a 


put 


ve with all my heart 


ls of which I spoke 


et only by ed 





ucation, 


imply 


are not 


Having defined our edu- 
cational purpose, we must 
accept, too, an obligation 
for technical competence. 


1S iT the 


is to be fulfilled 
of 


pro 


» me, not one 


ery garage, a Micron 
iter ry cigarette, a tattoo 


on eve 
back 
platinum-plated, 
threllstrell 
more secure and ade 





on. the of every hand and a 


ation with the 


for edu 
super automatic, 


\lany of the value judg I 
sents : jet-propelled in every 
nich out SOc1TeTy rorms i ‘ 
ER RE PRL framis—but 
ducation and the educational 

, eer quate people, whose sense of a 
iy well emerge from their 


rocess mk; 


; warm sharing of the common heri- 
vith and their appraisal & 


If 


pe ricnce ? 5 
tage of our race upon this planet 
‘f your this is true, 


, 
product. 


then 


ms to me. you have a 


SITIV Digation 


to Carry On your 


broadcasting activities 


the hy 


] | 
ducational 


st in educa 


context of 


simply the lowest com 


denominator 


riends of mine like Lynn Poole 


makes it possible for them to re alize 


the enormous potentialities for hap 





As the impact of edu- 
cational broadcasting ex- 
pands, you will become the 


Johns Hoplh Howard Curtis showcase of education. 
Brown, Warren Kraetzer at New 
Lyle at 
\rt at 


many have 


Ins, 





Nelson 


University, 
Brandon piness and creativity and coopera 


locked within 


an I|*rancisco, 
Michigan 


pioneered in the business of selling 


and others tion which are up 


each of us 
If 
that dream, then we 


filled the hig 


tion. 


to 


ful- 


contribute 
will have 


hest purposes of educa- 


an 


the idea of higher education while you 


and I « 
1 


actually carrying out a function of 
the There 


needs to be more of But the 


educational process. 


this. 




















the 


national fir 





education Channel 48 has televised over 2,000 
Ie T-Chan hours of educational and informa 
Cincinnati live programs. Program content 
In the in has been aimed at children in school 


station has and out of school; teenagers out of 


sts, weath- school; adults, including profession 


financial crises, and al and industrial-business groups. 


a Ttirm 


according 


vell-char Perhaps WCET’s most outstand 
to general ing early contribution to the com 


berto T. Neely. munity has been its in-school pro 


nce July 


WCEI PRESENTS a 


PrYOCES a j OT tl 


q 

$ 
‘4 
: 


26, 1954. 


WCET gramming. Thousands of school 


program on the silk screen 


ervice to the public at large 





children have witnessed, in their 
classrooms, TV programs staged in 
WCET’s Music Hall 

These programs range in 
from Art and Science to Civics 
and Arithmetic. A recent experi 
ment conducted by the Cincinnati 
Public Schools involved 
hundred ‘‘control” 


took Chemistry 


studios. 
content 


several 
students who 
lectures via tele 
Results of this experiment, 
released, 


Vision. 


just show a 


“significant 
difference” in grades, favoring the 
students who took the series via 
tele Vision. 

“WCET is a wonderful insur 
ance policy to our community,” says 

“While the 
supplant the 


ill suppleme nt the 


Neely. station can 
schoolroom, it 
curriculum of 


ul schools \s the 


hnever 


pressure of 


ore and more students on our 
facilities in 
WCET can play a signifi 

ant role in relieving the pressure.’ 
IN THE PAS] 

T has conducted an unique 

in cooperation with the 


present classroom 


creases, 


two years, 


hortage and inadequate school 
housing.” 

In Part lV, Looking Ahead—The 
Expanding Role of TV In Educa 
tion, while praising what radio has 
been able to do in many areas and 
still can do, the authors point out, 

There has yet to be discovered a 
way in which sound alone can teach 
a skill the 


ual aid.” Television, they say, 


without use of a vis- 


‘can 
serve as an instrumentality where- 
by every single device, technique, 


University of Cincinnati and Xavier 
University. Credit courses have 
been given over Channel 48 
Psychology, Economics, and Ethics, 
have been offered for actual 
credit. Busy housewives, 
husbands, teachers and others have 


college 


taken these courses via TV, gone 
to the campus for their final exams, 
and received credit. Projected 
into the future, according to Neely, 
it is conceivable that at some time, 
thousands of citizens in Greater 
Cincinnati will be taking not only 
college courses in their home living 
room, but 
high school diploma. 

One of the obstacles faced by 


WCET 


courses leading to a 


channel 
Only some 
this 


has been its 
the UHF channel 48 
15,000 TV area 
presently are equipped to receive 
the station. This is because stand 
ard TV receivers have only chan 
nels 2 through 13. 


receivers in 


The near 
should 


“ 


future, 
this 


however, 
problem,” 


solve 


said 


Book Review 


Ss 


Continued from page 


the art of 
be brought to 


and process known to 


teaching can bear 
in group instruction.” 

This little booklet contains much 
sound thinking; all educational 
broadcasters should be familiar with 
it. It is an excellent and clear pre- 
sentation should convince 
many educators of the great role 
which we all know that television 
is to play in education in the fu- 
ture—H. J. SKORNIA, Executive 
Director, NAEB 


which 





Bridge Between 


Continued from page 30 


any overture or importunity which 


jeopardizes the fiscal status or 
more importantly—the audience ra 
110 of the station is met with po- 


lite refusal or an evasive negutive. 


@ NOW, 


bridge 


THERE IS 
across thi fissut 
and the travel 


ant for those who will only | 


ly marked 


nize and observe the center 


But it can be a 
those 


rough road 


who attempt to ride 
the predicate that service 
rendered solely because 

flavor or trace or odor of this pub 
lhe convenience 
ty-—that the 


under the 


interest and necessi 
obligated 


government 


Station 1s 
rules of the 
to forego individual 

that the 


reversed collar ot 


judgment—or 
the 
or the 


denim of the farmer, 
the cleri 
cap and gown of the educator de 


nies the broadcaster his privilege of 
self-determination 
bold vords you 


may not hear them again from other 


These are and 


than an ancient observer lke my 
selt [his 1s 


ly discussed 


something not usual 


But therein hes the 


key to what and 


And Vil 


Som ot 


you may want 
have to have 
that if 
key personnel can spend a summer 


need and 


Warrant you your 


as an observer in a commercial op 
eration they will come back in the 
fall with the full what | 
have just told you. 

In recent years, 


fore Cc ot 


we have seen a 


renaissance in educational broad- 


casting. The advent of television 


46 


has awakened a new interest, a 


new concern, a new horizon for 


and a work- 


ing tool for the 


the educator new 


teaching art. 
It is an area where the presumption 
of successful usage is even greater 
than was the case in radio. Any 
Way you add it up, education re- 
around 


volves and depends upon 


communication in one form or an 


other and television holds enough 
of the basic elements to pe worth 
look. And there is ample 


evidence of its power and effective 


a close 


ness when used properly and with- 
n its 


hicle. 


scope as an educational ve- 


One of my most rewarding 
experiences as a commercial broad- 
caster was a recent visit to an ed- 
ucational operation with an appre 
ciated chance to see a good job be 
ing well done—an operation which 


and well 


commands the 
wisnes of a eood majority ot the 


resp¢ ct 


broadcasting population in the en 
The 


firm behef 1 


visit 
at the 
annel in 


tire area. renewed my 


advent of an 


h 
1 
nN 


educ ational! ( 


1 + 
l marke 
in the 


will be honestly 


any 
country 
velcomed bv 


whose |i 


The 


those 


cense has a different purport 


only proviso expressed or 
that the 


educational 


plied, in the 


welcome, 1s 
channel be used for 


purposes \nd the basis for any 


indifference, expressed or implied, 


is born of experience and memory 


of what happened, in some in- 


stances, in educational radio 


plus 


the foreknowledge that the prob- 
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lems in radio were only decimals 
compared to video. 


®@ SOME OF YOU 
already come face to face with the 
simple statistics of equipment costs 
Many of 


hurcies 


_ at least, have 


and operating expenses. 


you have overcome these 


with means at your command. It 
is possible that even now, however, 
that the 
equipment and 
the service people and the labor 
unions and the folks who produce 


and 


vou have come to know 


manufacturers of 


distribute program material 


don’t have as much consideration 


and respect and tolerance for ed- 
ucational broadcasting as do your 
commercial nor the 
same consideration of your privil- 
and objectives. And, | 


sav, those of 


neighbors 
eges dare 
’ you who have made 
contact with this Moloch are a little 
amazed at its voracity, its obstinacy, 
and the appalling detail required 
for even a simple production. And 
if you haven't already experienced 


it as we have, it is fair warning that 


audience indifference to a medio 


cre show ts constructively progres 


endous 
ational radio 
bility and flexibil 
and its econo 
that in all this 


the video art 


tic ality 


my. And | 
press for position in 
that it will be 


cried out and stood for radio 


hope 


remembered that one 
Voice 


still and yet and despite short 


comings and misuse and criticisms 
from the press, pulpit and podium 
a tremendous 


force in mass com- 


munications. 

Kadio has had to take a severe 
beating in the last seven or eight 
Not a lit- 
tle of the punishment was self-ad- 
ministered and indiffer- 
ence on the part of networks and 
owners and the station people them- 


years. It has survived. 


neglect 


sely co 


off 


Many of us went traipsing 
into the night following the 
perfumed spoor of television and 
we left radio out in the weather to 
take care of itself the best it could. 
And if that 


whole radio picture 


wasn’t enough, the 
was further 
complicated at this time by the 
presence in the ranks of some own- 
ers and operators who were lacking 
somewhat in a sense of public re- 
sponsibility. [ have an illustration 
have 


which | time to 


time which | ring in here only be 


used from 


cause it is appropos and may be 


remembered in some of your prob 
lems. There are 


people in com> 


mercial radio who remind me of 
( hristophet ( olumbus, who didn’t 
when 


know where he was going 
know where 

vas when he got there, 
didn’t know vhere he had been 
when he got back home. And he did 


from hi 


he started out, didn’t 


and 


ve 4 1 a franchise 


Cy’ 
YOY 


an be littl 


ari 
aTeu ( 


scientilic age, 


morrow will see further advance: 


ments and progress. Each passing 


year seems to provide more case, 


more leisure, more time for 


per 


sonal pursuits, more time saved 





but not the 


most interesting angles in personnel 


stored away. One of 


work nowadays, especially in the 
recruitment of engineers for ma- 
jor projects, is the glamorizing of 
available pleasures in the vicinity 
of the work and the emphasis on 
the lei- 
sure hours provided the employee 
Wages and work 
And 


week has be- 


opportunity for enjoying 
by the company. 
are taken for granted. 
that a 40-hour work 
standard we 


now 


come may next ex- 
pect a drive from organized quart 
ers for a cut back to 32 hours. The 


shifting 


> 
ry 


a living 


emphasis appears to be 
from. the job of 


itself 


making 
to living 


And it that the 
colleges of today are being asked 


appears to me 


to shoulder a greater burden than 
ever before in the history of edu- 
because of that fact. And, 
respects, 


cation 

in many a liberal arts ed- 
ucation 1s of more moment today 
than it was in days before speciali- 
zation. If this be so, broadcasting 
can be of more value to the educa- 


tor than it was yesterday because 


broadcasting itself is an evolution 


of this technology and should be 
the educa 
Opportunity 


the hazards 


used in pattern of 


tion’s progress. has 


broadened but remain 
the same as in the earlier days of 
educational radio. And | dare say 
from the 


allotted path over into the greener 


the temptations to stray 


pastures of profit and self-aggran 
dizement will be far greater in tel- 
evision than they ever were in ra- 
dio. 


@ BUT THE experiences of both 


the and 
the educational broadcasters point 


to unlimited 


commercial broadcasters 


ahead for 
those who have set a firm objec- 
where that 
objective is, and who are willing and 
able to stick it out. And there is 
an abundance of evidence that co 
with the other 1s 
more than a matter of words or of 


horizons 


tive, know what and 


operation each 


expedience. On the level of indus 
try relations, or perhaps I shouid 
say Association level, there are sol 
id indications of good will and con 
And I can 


say from knowledge that there is 


structive relationship. 


desire on the part of many a tough 
commercial broadcaster to 
firm foundation 


minded 
under this 
and a healthy existence for 


SCC a 
group 
educational broadcasting. 

It is to the college trained man 
and woman that our industry must 
look for its 


new management, its 


execulive personnel of tomorrow, 
its policy people of the future. And 
if broadcasting is to continue in 
growth and importance it is vital 
that the people who are to main 
with the 


\merican public bring with them 


tain our relationship 
into the business more than just 
a specialized knowledge of mega 
that they be 
than the 
of a screw driver or a soldering 


cycles and decibels 
versed in other arts use 
iron, or a phonograph turntable or 
how to write a news headline. 
And I think it a fair and truth 
ful statement that those of us who 
are now riding into the sunset are 
looking with eager eyes for new- 
comers into the business who bring 
with them the background and ad 
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vantage otf a liberal arts education. . : 
vho have been trained to live and Editorial 
appreciate living. I have no wish " 
to depreciate the technical om page 1/ 
is importance in this busi- wants in radio and television pro- 
broadcasting. And I do not grams? If we insist strongly that 
lemote him when I emphasize im- the radio-television performer 
portance of the program man—the (teacher) not be permitted to 
final link between us and the Am- serve up the soap or cigarette 
public we serve. If a back- commercial, might not the practice 
ind of the liberal arts can | eventually end? Might not this 
supplemented with some acticz situation be corrected earlier if 


professional t 


raining, so much the’ prohibitions against this practice 
ter. But | stand firm in the were incorporated in the television 


onviction that the need is for men and radio codes of the National 


1 


vho are educated in’ Association of Radio and Televi 
and the graces. Give us sion Broadcasters? Is not the pres 

people like that to work with and ent practice both unethical and a 

e will do the rest. And the re prostitution of his profession? On 
ult will reflect glory on both of us what basis can it be defended? 


in days to come TRACY F. TYLER, Editor. 
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The National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters... 


The nz al professional asso -ducational Television and Ra 
ciation which since 1925 has repre dio Placement Service 
sented the interests and needs of Management Relations Consult 
educational television and radio tant Service 
te Legal Consultation Service 
NAEB Radio Network 


Who comprises its membership ? Workshops, Seminars, Scholar 
ships; a constructive, progressive 


broad as 


institutions and . Sipe 
program of personnel training and 
and operat ; 
‘ ae upgrading 
ng a total of educational radio : . 

Grants-in-Aid to foster the pro 
and 25 educational television § sta 

| 


duction of outstanding program se 


rics In numerous subject areas by 
84 educational institutions and . ; 
educational member stations and 
roduc ne? education 


instiiations 


programs 
. Monthly Newsletter and other pe 
commercia : j , , 
riodic publications concerning the 
many facets of educational broad 


eTsS ) 


tions interested 
; casting. 
ent of edu : ; 3 
aes rV station Consultation Service 
(affiliate 


1 


by visiting teams of experts 
(general consultation and service 
to membe rship 
International program, materials 
and personnel  exchang¢ and 
awards 
Productions (several 
» now av - in book and album 
form ) 
Continuing Research in all phas 
Dire stor. ; of educational broadcasting 
One of the most active and pro 


What services does it offer? qauctive committee Structures in the 


lull-t Tel n Iengineer United States 
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